Fr. Maximos (Constas) 


Beyond the Veil: Imagination and Spiritual Vision in Byzantium 


In the ritual setting of the Byzantine liturgy, walls, barriers, dividers, doors, curtains, and screens—in 
short the vast array of screening paraphernalia—have the capacity to operate at structural and 
symbolic levels, generating a broad range of binary categories, such as here/there, earth/heaven, 
sensible/intelligible, etc. At the same time, the ability of screens and partitions to establish such 
binaries is matched by their facility to unite what stands on either side. If the veil “separates” it is also 
the very thing that enables contact, disclosing or revealing precisely to the same degree that it 
conceals. At other times this structure yields to more complex configurations, since these liminal sites 
also construe and choreograph gradations of sacred space, marking a dynamic continuity between 
the sensible and the intelligible. 


This brief essay focuses on a paradigmatic symbol that epitomizes Byzantine intellectual and visual 
culture, namely, the “veil.” The following remarks explore the veil’s symbolic function in the domains 
of perception, imagination, and spiritual vision, reflected in the physical organization of Byzantine 
liturgical space, which was understood as a material projection of human interiority.' Situated on a 
spectrum of closely related and often interchangeable symbols—the garment, the mirror, a reflection, 
an impression, the incised line, a representation, form and the instantiation of form—the veil 
(xapanétacpa or Katanétacpa) was seen as bodying forth the very nature of vision itself. 


Though Byzantine theologians believed that the physical and spiritual worlds were interior to each 
other and functionally uniform,’ this did not obviate the need for places of passage between them. It 
was here that the veil (and the veiled portal or gate) came to the fore. In the microcosmic temple of 
the human person, the veil is psyche, with its procession of forms and images, serving as both the 
boundary and link between the visible and the invisible. Like the screen of images that was its 
material counterpart in the liturgy, psyche constituted the borderline between corporeality and 
intellect; the mean term uniting the extremes of aisthesis and noesis; a cognitive screen (or mirror) on 
which images were both projected and invented.* 





"Cf. Ps.-Basil, Commentary on Isaiah: “The perfect attain to the very Holy of Holies, behind the veil (eiow tod 
Katanetdopatos), that is, having passed through (SiaBds) corporeal realities, they commune with beings by means of 
naked contemplation” (PG 30:173A); Mark the Monk, On Baptism: “The temple of the body is a holy house, built by 
God. The altar is the foundation of hope situated in the depth of this temple. To this table the mind brings the first-born 
thought of every work or circumstance in which we find ourselves, like a first-born animal sacrificed for the expiation of 
the one offering it. This temple also has a place behind the veil (10 gowtepov tod katanetdopatocs) (Hebr 6:19), where 
Jesus entered as a forerunner on our behalf (Hebr 6:19-20) and abides in us, according to the Apostle [citing 2 Cor 13:5]. 
This place is the innermost, most hidden, most pure room (or space or receptacle [ywpnpa]) of the heart. If this room is 
not opened by God and by a rational and noetic hope, we are not able to know the One that dwells in it, nor can we know 
if the ‘reasonable sacrifice’ (Rom 12:1) of our thoughts has been accepted or not” (PG 65:996BC); and Maximos the 
Confessor, Mystagogy: “The nave is the body, the sanctuary is the soul, and the altar is the intellect” (PG 672BC). 

* The word xapanétacpa is derived from the verb xetdvvvpi, which denotes the opening of doors and portals, 
and more generally a “spreading out” and “opening outwards.” 

3 See, for example, Maximos the Confessor, Mystagogy 2: “The whole intelligible world is mystically imprinted 
(tvmobpevos) in the whole sensible world in symbolic forms (for those who are capable of seeing this); and the whole 
sensible world subsists cognitively within the whole intelligible world by means of its inner principles. In the intelligible 
world it is in principles, in the sensible world it is in figures (tizo1), and their activity and function is one, like ‘a wheel 
within a wheel’ (Ezek 1:16).” 

*See the texts cited at the end of this document. 


To explore this ubiquitous metaphor is to enter a labyrinth of “Byzantine” complexity, a close 
overlapping of cosmos, temple, and the human body as so many fractals, as it were, of the cosmic 
body of Christ; a network of analogies in which the line between images and their referents is 
deliberately blurred (corresponding, as we shall see below, to the ambiguous place between sensation 
and thought). Our own responses to this vertiginous polyphony will vary, but the Byzantines had a 
decided taste for a kaleidoscopic experience of aesthetic forms, and never felt the need to mitigate 
their effects by confining them within a static system.° 


As the threshold between the upper and the lower worlds, the “firmament” (Gen 1:6) found 
symbolic expression in the installation art of the sanctuary portal, a veiled entrance dividing the space 
of the Byzantine church, analogous to the liminal role of psyche, the imagination, and of images 
themselves. For an iconophile writer like John of Damascus, images were neither here nor there, and 
were able to “image” precisely because of their liminal status as a locus of identity and difference.° 
Iconicity itself is situated between two extremes, two temporalities, opening up on either side of a line 
or incision (ypagr), which, when turned, is the flat plane (the symbolic veil) receiving projected 
images and impressions. In addition to the fixed forms of geometry, the icon’s liminality could be 
further used to frame a dynamic, eschatological view of history, construed as “shadow, image, and 
truth,” with the image projecting itself backwards and forwards in time, or, better, with the truth of 
the image casting its shadow into (or as) history. Consequently the Christian order does not possess 
the “truth” as such, but is merely an “image” or “icon” of that truth.’ On these terms even the 
incarnate Christ, veiled in flesh, is “an image of Himself.”* 





° See Photios of Constantinople’s observations on the interior design of Hagia Sophia: “Everything seems to be 
in ecstatic motion, and the church itself is circling round. For the spectator, through his whirling about in all directions 
and being constantly astir, which he is forced to experience by the variegated spectacle on all sides, imagines that his 
personal condition is transferred to the object” (Homily 10, trans. C. Mango, 186). 

°John of Damascus, On the Sacred Images 1.9: “An image is a likeness depicting the original but with a certain 
difference, for an image is not like its original in every way’; id., 3.16: “Every image is both like and unlike its prototype, 
for the image is one thing, and that which it images is another.” 

7 Maximos the Confessor, Ambigua 21.15: “For the entire mystery of our salvation has been wisely arranged to 
unfold in a shadow, an image, and truth (oid yap kai eixdvi kai dAnBeia) ... the Gospel possesses the image of true 
things, and already bears the characteristics ‘of the good things to come’ (Hebr 10:1), and it is through this image 
(eixévog) that those who choose the life of the Gospel, through their strict exercise of the commandments, take 
possession of the likeness (6potdtns) of those good things, and are made ready by the Word through the hope that they 
will be spiritually vivified by their union with the archetype (apyetuzia) of these true things, and so become living images 
(fwoas eikévas) of Christ, or rather become one with him through grace (rather than being a mere simulacrum 
[apopoiwpa]), or even, perhaps, become the Lord himself, if such an idea is not too onerous for some to bear, for now the 
Word is called the forerunner of himself, since he manifests himself according to the measure of those who receive him, in 
both the Old Testament and the New Testament, in which the Word runs ahead of himself through riddles, words, and 
figures, by which he leads us to a truth that exists without these things” (DOML 28:442). 

*In assuming human nature, the Divine Logos becomes, like all human beings, an image of God; but by virtue 
of His divine nature, he is the archetype of that image, and so becomes an image of himself; cf. Maximos the Confessor, 
Ambigua 10.77: “In his measureless love for mankind, there was need for him to be created in human form (without 
undergoing any change), and to become a type and symbol of himself (éavtod yevéoOat tixov kai obuPodov), presenting 
himself symbolically (cvpBodtka@s) by means of his own self, and through the manifestation of himself (8t’ gavtod 
patvopévov) to lead all creation to himself (though He is hidden and totally beyond all manifestation), and to provide 
human beings, in a human-loving fashion, with the visible divine actions of his flesh as signs of his invisible infinity, which 
is totally transcendent, and secretly hidden, which no being, in absolutely any way whatsoever, can capture in thought or 
language” (DOML 28:268). 


Revelation through images, the latter occupying the frontier between sensation and thought, would 
seem to place the “image” firmly in the realm of the “imagination” (gavtacia).? In many languages, 
the words “image” and “imagination” present themselves as natural counterparts, but this is not the 
case in Greek. As we shall see, the Byzantines studiously resisted any facile connection between their 
sacred images and the power of (fallen) human imagination. To understand what was at stake here, it 
is necessary to consider the philosophical background. 


Byzantines thinkers were heirs to a rich and highly complex philosophical tradition. Though broadly 
categorized as “Neoplatonism,” this tradition was not at all uniform. Central to the argument of this 
essay is the long-standing debate between (and attempts to harmonize) Aristotelian and Platonic 
epistemology. The problem was this: is knowledge built up from sense perception, through an 
empirical process of induction? Or does sense perception merely reawaken earlier (perhaps pre- 
natal) ideas within the soul?!° The Byzantines were able to agree in part with both sides in the debate 
and fully with neither. Apart from the obvious differences presented by Christian metaphysics, 
cosmology, and anthropology, the central problem was the nature of imagination. This is an 
important question, since it has become commonplace in modern scholarship to assert that the 
Byzantine defense of sacred images rests on a wholesale appropriation of Aristotelian categories, 
which are said to bear directly on the perceptual and aesthetic theories of Byzantine theologians. As 
we shall see in a moment, however, such assertions are largely unfounded. 


[Among the philosophers, there was disagreement over where to draw the line between sensation and 
thought. For the Byzantines, however, there was no pressing need to demarcate with absolute precision the 
line dividing these domains, which was less important to them than gulf separating the created’! and the 
uncreated. However, the line between sensation and thought continued to have a place, insofar as it was useful 
in thinking about the relationship between the material world as a whole and God. The body-soul relation, for 
example, provided a key analogy for the union of humanity and divinity in the Incarnation. Though re- 
contextualized in the context of Christian theology, many of the same philosophical questions, problems, and 
concerns continued to employed. ] 


In the Neoplatonic interpretations of Aristotle that were the dominant form of philosophy for most 
of the Byzantine period, Aristotle’s doctrine of the imagination fell on hard times. Syrianus,’ for 
example, in his Commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, describes a transition from sense perception 
via the imagination to the universal. However, “conceptual thought” (Zvvoia) plays an important role 
in this process, and effectively limits the role of the imagination, which is reduced to a kind of waiting 
room for images: 


And in general while we may admit that our mind is provoked to recollection from sensible 
objects, it is improper to contend that we receive within ourselves a shape from that source 
(i.e. from sensible objects); for the forms that are conveyed to us through sense perception 
can extend only as far as the imaginative faculty, and indeed even in the imaginative faculty 





° Though not always strictly adhered to: (1) 16 gavtaotikdv is the power or faculty of imagination; (2) 1d 
pavtactov is the imagined object; (3) pavtacia is the experience, impression or effect caused by the imagined object, but 
more commonly the faculty itself; and (4) pavtacya is an “apparition” in the sense of an image not caused by an external 
object but merely a product of the mind. 

For a detailed study of this question, see Christoph Helmig, Forms and Concepts: Concept Formation in the 
Platonic Tradition (Berlin & New York, 2012). 

"Which includes both the sensible and the intelligible. 

” Syrianus was the student of Plutarch and the teacher of Proclus; he was head of the Platonic Academy in the 
mid fifth century CE. 


they tend to remain individual (dtoya) and such as when they first entered. But when 
conceptual thought subsequently transfers itself from these to the universal and to those 
objects that are contemplated by exact reasoning, it is plain that it is viewing its proper 
objects."° 


Syrianus reflects a long-standing Neoplatonic restriction of the imagination to the lowest levels of 
psychic activity, barely distinguishable from sensation. The imagination was located in the non- 
rational part of the soul, was subject to error and deception, and was just as likely to invent images of 
centaurs and goat-stags as it was to record accurate impressions of a man or a horse. Syrianus’s 
student Proclus, on the other hand, who was tremendously influential on Byzantine theology, grants 
some positive value to particular forms of imagination, although still within carefully defined limits. 
Imagination for Proclus is situated at “the top” of the non-rational soul,'* being the highest point that 
the non-rational can attain before it converges with the lowest reach of the rational, the latter in the 
form of lowly “opinion” (56§a), a rudimentary form of reason. Proclus suggests that, in geometry 
alone, the imagination can receive certain “principles” (Adyou) from discursive reasoning (Stdvoua), 
and in his Commentary on the First Book of Euclid’s Elements, he speaks of the imagination as a “plane” 
or “surface” upon which images are projected: 


For this is the reason that Euclid gives his work the title of ‘plane geometry,” and thus we 
must think of the plane as projected and lying before our eyes, and of the understanding 
(Siavoiav) as writing everything upon it, while the imagination becomes something like a 
plane mirror to which the ideas (Adywv) of the understanding send down impressions of 
themselves." 


Just as nature stands creatively above visible figures, so the soul, exercising its capacity to 
know, projects on the imagination, receiving in pictorial form these impressions of the ideas 
within the soul, by their means affords the soul an opportunity to turn inward from the 
pictures and attend to itself.’° 


The soul was never a writing-tablet bare of inscriptions; it is a tablet that has always been 
inscribed and is always writing itself and being written on by intellect.” 





8 dws 58 avapmvyokecBat péev and TOV aloOnTHV ovyxwpHTtéov Hiv tiv Sidvoiav, udppwpa SE ax’ adtav 
eiodéxeo8at pi] obdé Oeprtov F AEyetv- &ypt yap Pavtacias ywpetv Sbvatai ta 5’ aioOroews ic Huds eiSyn napanepropeva, & 
51] Kai év abdti] TH Pavtacia dtopa pévetv e0éAet Kai totadta ola eioehyAvOev- Stav Sz 1 Evvoia Aoindv and tobtwv ent TO 
Kabdrov Kai Exi ta to axpiBet Adyw Dewpnyta petaBaivy, SHAN got ta Eavrtis emioxentopevny (96.6-12). 

‘4 Or, more precisely, in the shell-like vehicle (dynpa) which is identical with the human body. While some 
patristic and Byzantine writers, influenced by Galen’s systematic ordering of Stoic psychology, located the imaginative 
faculty in a part (or parts) of the brain, most placed it in the soul, although a compromise view held that “psychic 
pneuma’” responsible for images flowed through a network of cavities in the brain; cf. J. Rocca, Galen on the Brain (Leiden, 
2003), chap. 6. 

kal yap thy mpaypateiav évted0ev ‘éxineSov’ mpooeipnkev Kai odtw Set voetv td pév éninedov oiov 
mpoPePAnpévov kai rpd dupdtwv Keip_evov, navta Sé we éExi ToUTH TH Sidvolav ypagpovoay, Tis LEV Pavtaciag olov éEnimedw 
KATOTTPW TpooElKaopEvys, TOV Sé év Siavoia Adywv Tas EavT@V ELdoeis eis Exetvo KaTanELNdvTWY (12.11-6). 

© donep odv H pboIs TOINTIKHS TOV aidONT@V oYNLATWV TpogoTHKEY, OdTWS 1] WUXI] KATA TO YyWoTIKdY Evepyodoa 
TpoPdadXet rEpi THVv Pavtaciav WonEp Eig KATONTPOV TOds THY CYNLATWV AdYoUG, 1] 5’ év EidWAoIG adTa SeyouéevN Kal EuPacets 
éxovoa tov évdov Svtwv Sid TovTwV TH Worf Napéxetat tiv ic Td elow OTPOPIV Kal MPdg EavTi TH and THY eidWAwv 
Evepyelav (141). 

7 OdK Hy Woy, ypappatetov Kal TOV Adywv Kevdv, GAA yeypappEevov dei Kai ypdpov Eavtd Kai dnd Tod vod 
ypapopevov (16.8-10). 


This limited recovery of the imagination in geometry, however, was not directly relevant to figural 
art, and did little to rehabilitate the imagination’s lowly and problematic status. For Byzantine 
theologians, and especially those committed to defending the validity of sacred images, the problems 
exposed by the philosophical tradition were compounded by their own moral psychology, which had 
long implicated the imagination in an interiorized form of image-based idolatry.'® 


As noted above, it is often said that the Byzantine theory of icons rested on an appropriation of 
Aristotelian categories, and that ninth-century proponents of sacred images, such as Theodore the 
Studite and Nikephoros of Constantinople, relied directly on Aristotle in their defense of images and 
the imagination. However, it is difficult to support such a view on the basis of their writings. The 
following passage from a letter (ep. 380) by Theodore is the chief evidence cited for the 
“Aristotelian” interpretation of the icon: 


The imagination is one of the five powers of the soul, and imagination itself is a kind of image 
(eixwv), insofar as both of are likenesses (ivSd\pata).!? From this it follows that the image is 
not without value, being similar to the imagination, since, if the higher (i.e., the imagination) 
were without value, how much more so that which is lower (i.e., the image)? And if it were 
nothing more than a futile appendage to nature, its various concomitants would also be futile, 
such as sensation, opinion, discursive thinking, and intellect. [He then cites the story of 
Jacob’s sheep in Genesis (30:31-42), to the effect that] the visual imagination (eixovoetSiy¢ 
pavtacia) can exercise and bring about a concrete effect in the physical world (xpaypatixijs 
évepyeias amotéAcoua). 


This passage, however, is the exception that proves the rule, since it is the only time that Theodore 
seeks to justify the importance of images by referring to the imagination. When we look at his 
writings as a whole, “imagination” is attested around thirty times, and almost always designates an 
untrustworthy capacity of the non-rational part of the soul (producing, for example, the bizarre 
images we see in dreams); little more than an irrational sensation having nothing to do with the 
artistic production of sacred images, thus and hardly evidence of a broader retrieval of Aristotelian 


psychology. 


In Nikephoros, we find that, of nearly one hundred references to the imagination, not one is positive. 
Instead, the word is consistently associated with (1) “fantasy” in thinking (i.e., “illusory appearances,” 
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“delusion,” “phantasms,” and “involuntary passions of the soul pictured within itself’); and (2) 


Docetism in Christology.” 





'S Ps.-Basil, Commentary on Isaiah: “Every lover of pleasure deifies whatever he is enslaved to, and has 
establishes it like some idol (eiSwAov) in the profane temple of his heart, ever attending to it in his imagination 
(gavtacia), and carrying about within himself images (eixdvec) of it wherever he goes”; ibid.: “Since Scripture 
customarily uses ‘abominations’ as a technical term for idols, all depraved fantasies (gavtaciat) which are impressed 
(évanotumobpevat) upon the soul through replication like a picture (kata avafwypapnoty) in the mind are ‘abominations 
that fill the country (xwpav),’ that is, the whole expanse (edpvxwpiav) of the rational soul”; ibid.: “Idols are delusory 
images (pavtdopata) of false assumptions either about God, or about any subject of enquiry which are impressed 
(évtetumwpéva) on the soul.” 

| translate ivSdApata as “likenesses” following the gloss on this word in the Dionysian scholia, where ivSahua is 
identified with opoiwpa (PG 4:153A). 

> Recall that “Phantasiasts” was the name given to a group of extreme Monophysites, who were said to have 
denied the reality of Christ’s body, and who, according to the iconophile patriarch Tarasios (d. 806) were also iconoclasts 
(Mansi 13, 168D-173D). 


Ordinary imagination based on sense perception, then, plays virtually no part in the Byzantine theory 
of the icon. Davtacia had a checkered past, and was too unstable a foundation on which to construct 
the Byzantine universe, a great chain of images connecting the persons of the Trinity with the 
symbolic order of creation and the production of sacred art.” 


The rival epistemological theories described above support rival theories of artistic creation. Is a 
sacred image built up solely on the basis of impressions derived from the sensible world and blended 
together by the imagination? Or are noetic realities manifested in the mind of the artist, and 
subsequently clothed or veiled in artistic forms? The Byzantines were inclined to the latter view, for 
which there was both philosophical and biblical precedent. Here are some representative texts: 


Plotinus, On the Intelligible Beauty: “If anyone despises the arts, because they produce their works by 
imitating nature, we must tell him, first, that natural things are imitations, too. Then he must know 
that the arts do not simply imitate what they see, but they run back up to the forming principles from 
which nature derives ... For Phidias did not make his Zeus from any model perceived by the senses, 
but understood what Zeus would look like if he wanted to make himself visible” (Ennead 5.8.1). 


Philostratus, The Life of Apollonius of Tyana 4.19. Apollonius, having criticized the Egyptians 
for reducing the images of the gods to the “absurd and ridiculous forms of animals,” is asked 
(not without irony) if: “Your artists, like Phidias and Praxiteles, went up, I suppose, to 
heaven, and took a copy of the forms of the gods, and then reproduced these by their art.” In 
his response, Apollonius suggests that Greek artists received the forms of the gods in their 
“jmagination,” which is superior to imitation, and a higher noetic faculty capable of seeing the 
invisible.” 


Jacob went forth from the well of the oath, and went toward Haran. And he came to a certain 
place, and stayed there that night, because the sun had set. Taking one of the stones of the 
place, he put it under his head and lay down in that place to sleep. And he dreamed that there 
was a ladder set up on the earth and the top of it reached to heaven; and behold, the angels of 
God were ascending and descending on it. And behold, the Lord was established upon it 
(éxeotipikto) and said, “I am the Lord, the God of Abraham your father and the God of 
Isaac; the land on which you lie I will give to you and to your descendants ...” Then Jacob 
awoke from his sleep and said, “Surely the Lord is in this place; and I did not know it.” And 
he was afraid and said, “How awesome is this place! This is none other than the house of 
God, and this is the gate of heaven.” So Jacob arose early in the morning, and he took the 
stone which he had put under his head and set it up for a pillar and poured oil on top of it. He 
called the name of that place the House of God” (Genesis 28:10-19 [LXX]).”8 





= Among the later Byzantine Hesychasts, pavtaoia is recuperated and aligned with spiritual vision, not unlike 
theoria, a subject that awaits study. For now, cf. Gregory Palamas, Topics of Natural and Theological Science 16-19 
(Philokalia 4, pp. 353-54); and the important discussion in Kallistos and Ignatios, Mé@05o¢, chaps. 60-74. 

» See the study of G. Dagron, “Holy Images and Likeness,” DOP 45 (1991): 23-33, who studies this episode 
along with the Byzantine legend of an iconographer who was paralyzed by Christ after he painted an image of the latter 
when he had “never seen him” (pp. 23-24). Apollonius’s “higher imagination” finds an interesting parallel in Gregory 
Palamas, cited below. 

*3 Here the sense is that subsequent to a dream vision, Jacob was moved to construct sacred space. 


“And see that you (i.e., Moses) make them after the pattern (kata tov tixov) that was shown 
to you on the mountain” ... “And you shall erect the tabernacle according to the plan (kata 
0 eiSoc) that was shown to you on the mountain” (Exodus 25:40; 26:30; etc. [LXX]).” 


Though Byzantine Iconoclasm was in many ways the culmination of centuries of debate about the 
nature of images and representation, it was not the last word on the subject. Half a millennium later, a 
new controversy erupted that took the discussion in new directions. This time, the imagination 
moved to the center of the debate, and writers like Gregory Palamas were forced to reflect deeply on 
the nature of spiritual vision. Here are the key texts: 


Gregory Palamas, Triads 2.3.55: “Can we say that when Moses had separated himself from all 
that sees and is seen, from all realities and concepts, and when he had transcended the sight 
of the place where he was and entered the darkness, he saw nothing at all? But he did see the 
immaterial tabernacle that he later showed in a material imitation to those who remained 
below ... Thus the tabernacle, the priesthood, and their appurtenances were sensible 
symbols and veils, covering the things which Moses saw in the divine darkness. But the things 
he saw were not themselves symbols; and insofar as he ‘saw’ them, they were visible.” 


Gregory Palamas, Triads 2.3.59: “How can they say that prophetic vision is inferior to the 
understanding of the mind, citing in their defense the words of Dionysios, namely: ‘God is 
named from certain divine appearances (gavtdopata),”* which illumined the initiated or the 
prophets, according to other causes and powers” (DN 1.8). To be sure, he says quite clearly 
‘according to other causes and powers,’ insofar as God appeared to some in a dream and to 
others in a vision—although in all cases through an enigma—yet of Moses it says: ‘I will 
appear to him manifestly (év eiSe.) and not in an enigma’ (Num 12:8). How then can they 
say that ‘all’ prophetic vision is based exclusively on the imaginative power of the soul? 
Indeed the divine imagination differs greatly from our human power of imagination, insofar 
as it truly leaves an incorporeal impression in the mind (jyepovikév), whereas human 
imagination operates within that part of our soul subject to corporeal images (év t@ 
owpatoeidet Tis Wxis). And the (divine) impression that is made is of the utmost summit 
and extremity of the rational soul, whereas impressions formed within us from external 
objects are of virtually the lowest of the soul’s powers, being formed by the movements of 
mere sensation. But if you wish to learn what it is that left an impression in the mind of the 
prophets, listen to Basil, for he says that the prophets saw, ‘being marked (tuzobpevot) in 
their minds by the Holy Spirit.”° Thus it is the Holy Spirit that takes it seat (égifavov) on the 
intellect of the prophets, and, using their ruling power as matter, reveals to them through 
itself (i.e., the Spirit) the things of the future, and through them to us. How, then, can this be 
mere human imagination? And how can such imagination be inferior to human 
understanding? Better still, how is it not obvious that the Spirit is light, visible to the intellect, 
different from intellectual understanding, imparting visions that have nothing to do with 
ordinary sensation or the imagination?” 





Tt would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of Moses for the Byzantine tradition, for which he is the 
paradigm of spiritual ascent and vision. 

*S Note that the text of On the Divine Names here reads pdopata, not pavtdopata. The apparatus of Heil and 
Ritter, p. 120, line 11, indicates confusion in the manuscripts, although the vast majority read pdopata, which Dionysios 
has almost certainly taken from Numbers 16:30 (év pdopatt Seiget Kuptos) and parallels; cf. the scholion on this passage: 
“Here he calls revelations given through symbols ‘apparitions’” (PG 4:209B). 

*6 Ps.-Basil, Commentary on Isaiah (PG 30:124B). 


Gregory Palamas, Triads 2.3.61: “In On the Celestial Hierarchy, Dionysios says that: “The 
heavenly powers shape themselves (dnxotunotoat) intellectually after the divine imitation, 
and desire the intellective form (1d voepdv elSog)’ (CH 4.2). Do you see, then, that there exist 
‘noetic types’ (tbx01 voyntoi)? Thus I do not consider the visions of the prophets to be inferior 
to human intellection. They are superior to our mind and similar to the visions of angels. For 
the prophets, like the angels, are molded and impressed (StamAdttovtat kai tunodvtat) by 
other angels higher in rank and so transform their intellective form (voepov eiSo¢) more and 
more into a divine form (015% udp@wow). And why should we be surprised if the vision of 
the prophets is modeled after that of the angels, since it is attested that they (i.e., the angels) 
receive the very types of God himself (kai abtovds tods tod Oeod tonovs Séxeo8at), through 
which God is accustomed to make himself seen. [... ] Now when Moses passed day and night 
in that life without forms (aveiSéw Cwf), did he not see the divine forms (8eiovg thxovs)? 
This is why it says: ‘See that you make them after the pattern that was shown to you on the 
mountain’ (Ex 25:40).” 


Palamas’s argument includes a discussion of the relationship between divine vision and 
“purity of heart,” which unfolds largely as an exegesis of Matthew 5:8 (“Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God”). According to Palamas, the true visionary is ethically 
transformed, becoming a “type” for others, citing Philippians 3:17: “Brethren, join in 
imitating me, and mark those who so live as you have an example (tbzov) in us”; and 2 
Thessalonians 3:9: where Paul is “an example to imitate” (tbxov cig tO pipeto8a). On this 
question, Palamas is directly indebted to Maximos. 


Maximos the Confessor, Second Century on Theology 80-83: “When God comes to dwell in a 
pure heart, he honors it by engraving (éyxapattet) his own letters on it through the Holy 
Spirit, just as he did on the Mosaic tablets (cf. Ex 31:38) ... When a pure heart becomes like 
a writing tablet (xtvyiw), beautifully smoothed and polished, God comes to dwell in it and 
writes (yypaget) there his own laws ... A pure heart offers the mind to God free of all image 
and form (dveiSeov Kail apdpgwtov), and ready to be imprinted (évonpavOjvat) only by 
God’s own types, by which God himself is made manifest ... But if “we have the mind of 
Christ’ (1 Cor 2:16), it is because the saints receive Christ’s intellect. But this does not come 
to us through the loss of our own intellectual power; nor does it come to us as a 
supplementary part added to our intellect. Rather, it illumines the power of our intellect with 
its own quality and conforms the activity of our intellect to its own” (PG 90:1161D- 
1164A).?’ 


Maximos the Confessor (7" c.), Ambigua 6: “For it is ttue—though it may be a jarring and 
unusual thing to say—that both man and the Word of God exist in a kind of womb, owing to 
the present condition of our life. In this sense-perceptible world, just as if He were enclosed 
in a womb, the Word of God appears only obscurely, and only to those who have the spirit of 
John the Baptist (cf. Luke 1:44). Human beings, on the other hand, gazing through the 
womb of the material world, catch but a glimpse of the Word who is concealed within beings 
(and this, again, only if they are endowed with John’s spiritual gifts). For when compared to 
the ineffable glory and splendor of the age to come, and to the kind of life that awaits us there, 





*7 Worthy of note is the repeated use of compound words beginning with év-, which at once signals the polarities 
of Byzantine thought as well as their harmonies and unions realized in this “middle place,” where divine and human 
energies meet and coalesce, the “threshold” of the noetic parapetasma. 


this present life differs in no way from a womb swathed in darkness, in which, for the sake of 
us who were infantile in mind, the infinitely perfect Word of God, who loves mankind, 
became an infant” (DOML 28:71-72). 


We may bring this brief overview to a close with Theophanes of Nicaea (d. ca. 1380), Third Oration 
on the Light of Thabor. This is a work dealing with Maximos the Confessor’s notion that the divine 
light of the Transfiguration was a “symbol” of the divinity (Ambigua 10.29), a term appropriated both 
by the Hesychasts and their opponents. Palamas had touched on this question in the Triads, but only 
briefly, and later writers returned to it. Below I offer a partial paraphrase of this important oration, 
which has been largely ignored by scholars. In addition to its mapping of the “veil” onto the self- 
revelation of God, it offers a valuable distinction between a “symbol” and an “icon.” 


2. Barlaam and Akindynos (i.e., Palamas’s opponents) have clearly misread the evidence. Maximos is 
not speaking of any ordinary symbol, for how can the divine light transcend sensation, intellection, 
and being, and at the same time be a “symbol” and a “type”? Such things are clearly opposed. We 
need to know, moreover, that in the case of divine realities, the reality and its symbol are sometimes 
seen in different substrates (which differ in the principle of their being), and sometimes are seen in 
one and the same reality. 


3. Visible symbols possessing substrates that differ from the realities they symbolize include the 
various symbols of the Old Testament, i-e., the tabernacle, the ark, the sacrifices, etc., which are all 
symbols and types of the good things to come (Hebr 10:1). So too are the symbols of Christian 
worship, i.e., the church building, the altar table, the candles, incense, etc. These are all “symbols,” 
since they are shadows of the divine, insofar as they are created, sensible phenomena, and exist on a 
lower level than the intelligible realities they symbolize (precisely because they differ from those 
realities in their substrates). 


4. Visible symbols that differ only in appearance from divine realities include the theophanies 
described in Scripture, i.e., the signs given to the prophets, e.g., the fire in the burning bush, the fiery 
chariot which took Elijah, the light that blinded Paul, since these were not simply fleeting, temporal, 
or anhypostatic phenomena, but the effects of a certain divine power, symbolically appearing to the 
saints in different modes and guises. Whereas these forms appear to be different, they in fact have the 
same subsrate. The reality of these phenomena is “a single, simple reality beyond sense perception 
and intellect, in which the divine was not transformed for the sake of human perception, but for 
which the vision, imagination, and intellect of those seeing were imprinted by the Spirit, insofar as 
this was a pathos that took place solely in those seeing, and not in the reality that was seen.” 


5. Thus, what was seen was divine, even though it did not appear to be so, which is why Isaiah said: “I 
saw the Lord sitting on a throne” (Is 6:1). If, on the other hand, the substrate of what he was seeing 
was not the Lord, then insurmountable problems arise, not least of which is the reduction of 
prophetic vision to mere fantasy. The Lord appeared to him in the form of a man sitting on a throne. 
To sit on a throne requires a body. But God is incorporeal, and thus these things were symbols. To 
bolster his argument, Theophanes cites a verse from a well known hymn from the feast of the 
Presentation of Christ in the Temple (February 2"*): “When Isaiah saw you symbolically sitting on a 
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throne. ..”).”’ And so on with all the other prophetic visions and theophanies: they are the activity of 
the Holy Spirit, which is immaterial and beyond sense perception and mind. 


As for the consecrated Eucharist, this too is a symbol, according to Dionysios. The visible bread is a 
“symbol” and “type.” No one would say that bread as such is Christ’s body, nor that the consumption 
of the body in the form of bread is the same as eating human flesh. This is why Gregory Nazianzus 
says that the Passover lamb was a “type of a type.” So too was Christ’s pre-resurrection body an 
“antitype” of his post-resurrection body, since one cannot expect him to appear in the Eucharist in 
the same state as his pre-resurrected body. For now he is given to us symbolically, as bread and wine, 
which nourishes our bodies in a manner symbolic of spiritual nourishment. If, then, we do not see the 
Lord in the Eucharist as he is, but symbolically, are we to conclude that what we see and what we 
commune in are different? Certainly not. 


6. Extensive citations from Dionysios on the Eucharist, from On the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, with 
commentary. 


7. “Now” (i.e., in this life) we see God in another form, namely, in the visibility of the Eucharist. But 
“then” (ie., in the eschaton), we shall see him as he is (1 Jn 3:2). But he himself—and his kingdom 
and his glory—are by nature invisible and unapproachable, and thus can only be seen “symbolically,” 
but the symbol is not other than the divine; the thing seen is not something other than God. This is 
what Palamas calls a “natural” symbol. 


8. But there are other symbols that are one and the same substance with the reality that they 
symbolize, and by means of which God is seen. These are different from the other symbols, which are 
all created and sense-perceptible, and subsist, as we said, in different natures from the realities. In the 
case of the light of Thabor, its substrate is the uncreated God, while the light itself is the symbol and 
type of divine incomprehensibility. Yet we would never say that the light itself is that very 
incomprehensibility or inapproachability, since we have already established that, inasmuch as this 
light is a symbol, it differs in appearance from what it symbolizes. Moreover, this light is distributed 
(oikovopettat) in this form for the sake of those who behold it; and how could that which is so 
distributed be God’s own nature? Thus we posit that, even though it co-exists with God in the 
substrate of the divine nature, it was (or is) something projected outward like a veil (napanétaocpa), 
in the same way that God is said to “clothe himself with light as with a garment” (Ps 103:2). Again, it 
is the symbol and type of God’s incomprehensibility, since these things are also called “coverings” 
(eptkadvppata) of the truth, because as symbols they are other than the reality of the archetypes. 


9. To this we must add that the icon (or image) and the symbol are alike in necessarily bearing a 
likeness to to their prototypes, for this is how they are related to them. But whereas all likeness is a 
kind of identity, not all likeness is the same. Sometimes it is an exact likeness, and sometimes it is 
analogous (as when the substrates differ by nature). Thus the Son of God is called the “exact image” 
of the Father (cf. Hebr 1:3), for they share the same nature. Likewise the son of a human father can 
be called his “exact image.” But whereas we were created “according to the likeness of God” (Gen 
1:26), we are not exact images, because of our different nature. Instead, we exist in a relationship of 
analogy to God, which means that some elements are the same, and others are different. But the 
symbol can never have the exactitude of likeness, and from this point of view is of a lower rank than 





*8 It is worth noting that in some Byzantine churches this same verse appears as an inscription around the image 
of Christ Pantokrator in the central dome. 
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the image. Conversely, the image, unlike the symbol, cannot share the same substrate (now in the 
sense of “subject”) with its archetype, on account of its irreducible otherness. Again, we can say that a 
man’s shadow bears a likeness to his body, but the likeness is not exact, and so even though it derives 
its existence from the substrate of the prototype, it differs from it in form. 


* 


Texts on the soul/mind as the medium between sense and intellect 


Plotinus, Ennead 4.4.2.16-19: “Must we say then that unchangeability belongs to Intellect, but that in 
the case of Soul, which lies, so to speak, on the frontier of the intelligible, this change can happen, 
since it can also advance further into Intellect?” 


Plotinus, Ennead 4.8.7.1-15: “Since this nature is twofold, partly intelligible and partly perceptible, it 
is better for the soul to be in the intelligible, but all the same, since it has this kind of nature, it is 
necessarily bound to be able to participate in the perceptible, and it should not be annoyed with itself 
because, granted that all things are not the best, it occupies a middle rank among realities, belonging 
to that divine part but being on the lowest edge of the intelligible, and having a common boundary 
with the perceptible nature, give something to it of what it has in itself and receives something from it 
in return, if it does not use only its safe part in governing the universe, but with greater energies 
plunges into the interior and does not stay whole with whole; especially as it is possible for it to 
emerge again having acquired the whole story of what it saw and experiened here and learnt what it is 
like to be there, and, by the comparison of things which are, in a way, opposite, learning, in a way 
more clearly, the better things.” 


Origen, On First Principles 2.6.3: “The soul of Christ acted as a medium between God and the flesh, 
for it was not possible for the nature of God to mingle with a body apart from some medium.” 


Gregory Nazianzus, Or. 2.23: “God was mixed with the flesh through the medium of the soul (51a 
ugons Wrijs), and things divided were bound together, in virtue of their union with the mediating 
element” (SC 247:120); id., Or. 29.19: “Through the medium of the intellect (51a pécov vods), the 
Word of God had dealings with the flesh” (SC 250:218); id., Or. 38.13: “The Uncontainable is 
contained by means of an intelligible soul (51a péons Wyijs voepas) mediating between divinity and 
the density of the flesh” (SC 358:134); id., Letter 101.49: “Intellect mingled with intellect, being 
closer and more intimate to it, and it was the intellect that served as an intermediary between the 
divinity and the thickness of the flesh” (SC 208:56). 


Proclus, Elements of Theology 195: “The Soul is all things, so that it is sensible things after the manner 
of an exemplar, and intelligible things after the manner of an image. This is because soul stands 
midway between indivisible and divisible realities, the latter in relation to the body ... and from this 
middle place produces sensible images, but with respect to intelligible things simply discloses its own 
causes—thus it is itself the “cause” of the sensible paradigms, but is itself caused by, and thus the 
image of, the noetic. 


Dionysius, Letter 9.1: “The impassible part of the soul borders (a4gopicat) upon the simple and most 
deeply interiorized visions of deiform images . . . this is evident in those who, having beheld the things 
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of God beyond the veils (mpoxad\vpdtwv éxtd¢) subsequently shape within themselves a certain 
image (év Eavtols dvamAdttovet thnov TtIva).””? 


Dionysios, CH 1.2: “For it is not otherwise possible that the divine ray should illumine us apart from 
being enveloped, for the purpose of our anagogic elevation, in the variety of sacred veils.”*° 


[It is often objected that Dionysios is talking about words, not visual images, and that he has nothing 
to contribute to the discourse of icons. But is such a distinction relevant to his thought? “Light,” the 
medium of vision, is like “logos” in that both are means or ways to “illuminate” an object, while at the 
same time concealing themselves. Moreover, because Dionysian “analogy” or “iconicity” does not 
require visibility, it can and was used to structure relations in both physical and non-physical or 
metaphysical contexts, such as the Son as the invisible image of the Father. ] 


Fr. Maximos Constas 
April 2015 





rd prev anabes Tis Woyiis Eig TA AMAA Kal Evddtata THY DeoESGv ayapatwv apopion Dedpata, Td SE naOyTiKdV 
abtijg ovpgvas Sepanevew dua Kai avateiverv éxi ta Oeldtata toig npopeunyavnpevolg THV tUnWTKKa@Y ovpBdAwy 
avanAacpoic, Wo ovyyevi Ta ToLadta TEMUKE TapaneTdopata Kal SnAodoty, doo1 Kai TPoKadvpPATwV EKTdc Beohoyias caPpots 
axnkodtes év Eavtois avanhattovot tHTOV TIva (ed. Heil and Ritter, 198, lines 8-14). 

° Kai yap ob5é Svvatov étépwe piv erdpyat try Oeapyixry axtiva i) TH TolKiig tov lepOv napanetacpatTwv 
avaywytk@s Tepikexadvpuevyy (CH 1.2; p. 8, lines 10-13). See the scholion on the napanetdopata: “By ‘veils’ he refers to 
the bodily things that are said about God in the Scriptures” (ta owpatik@s mepi Oeod AeySpeva). Note that, apart from 
types and symbols, it is not possible for us, being in the flesh, to see immaterial and incorporeal realities; and these are 
what was manifested by the veils of the tabernacle, as is hinted at here” (PG 4:32C). 


